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There are indeed not wanting definite suggestions of a different 
view, showing how dissatisfied the author himself is with such 
a dualism. "The method," he tells us, speaking of the claims 
of intelligence in the field of religion, "consists in making use 
of all the resources of intellect combined with life, and not in 
seeking a standpoint beyond the intellect's reach. Rather than 
go further and further in search of a refuge against science and 
reason, we ought to be reconciled with this same science to the 
utmost possible extent, to ensure for reason all the development 
of which she is capable, and to create by means of all these data 
instruments for the attainment of ideal ends." Nothing could 
be better said; but is it consistent with what he says elsewhere 
of the nature and function of intelligence? I cannot pursue 
the 'subject here, but I would venture to suggest that what is 
needed is the establishment of a real relation between the two 
faculties, which, following Kant, M. Boutroux calls the under- 
standing and the reason. Religious philosophy should seek, 
not to limit the action of intelligence, but to differentiate the 
fields of its operations, which are also stages of its progress. 
Such differentiation science itself cannot deny without falsity 
to its own ideal of the unprejudiced acceptance of the facts 
which the world as a whole reveals. To accept it with all hearti- 
ness and to reinterpret its own operations, — the meaning of the 
identity it seeks in the light of it, — is to have got beyond its 
supposed antagonism with religion. 

The translation of French works which, like that of M. Bout- 
roux, are marked by high literary discussion is a fine art. Mr. 
Nield has, I think, been fairly successful; but such misprints 
as Hutchinson, on page 259, and the unintelligible sentence at 
the foot of page 364 ought not to have been allowed to pass. 

J. H. Muirhead. 

Birmingham, England. 

The Principles of Religious Development : A Psychological 
and Philosophical Study. By George Galloway, M.A., B.D., 
D.Phil. London: Macmillan and Company, 1909. Pp. 
xx, 364. 

What Dr. Galloway offers in this book is in the first place 
a study of the principles which underlie and are disclosed in 
the development of religion. "Of course it was only possible 
to execute such an undertaking by drawing freely and con- 
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stantly on the materials supplied by the History and Science of 
Religion" (p. xix) ; but to supply such a history or science 
is not the author's purpose. It is obvious that the principles 
referred to must be discussed from some definite standpoint, 
and that "a constructive theory is implied in adequately carry- 
ing out the work of selection and valuation" (p. xx) ; hence 
the work begins with an examination of the idea of development 
which seeks to bring out the distinctive character of spiritual 
as contrasted with natural evolution. 

The author maintains that neither the development of civi- 
lization in general, nor that of religion in particular, can be 
compared to organic growth, in which there is the constant un- 
folding of an idea potential in the beginning and strictly fixed 
in all its stages. "The point is that we are not able to find 
a meaning in history, viewed as a mundane process in time, 
which will satisfy the reason and do justice to the moral values 
involved. That the process is not meaningless we are bound to 
assume. Accordingly we make the postulate that the ultimate 
meaning of history must lie in a sphere which transcends the 
present temporal order; and the postulate will justify itself 
in the degree in which it meets the demands of our moral and 
intellectual life. It will not do so if the possibility of continuity 
between the temporal and transcendent values is excluded. . . . 
If our postulate is to work, the transition from the temporal 
to the eternal must be accomplished within the personal life, 
and cannot come merely as the result of historic progress. For 
it is persons who make history and embody the worth of the 
historic life; and as we have seen, we involve ourselves in con- 
tradictions if we treat them as a pure means to a hypothetical 
development of the race in the future. By insisting on the 
inner relation of each personal life to the Eternal, it seems 
possible to do justice to personal values and likewise to main- 
tain that the meaning of history is being realized at each stage 
of the temporal process" (pp. 37, 38). Thus, to give a meaning 
to the conception of development in history, including the 
history of religion itself, the author finds it necessary to have 
recourse to a religious interpretation of the world. 

In discussing the psychological basis of religion, the author 
starts from the position that religion has its roots in human 
nature, of which it is a normal development; and, in an inter- 
esting series of chapters, a selection of typical facts in the 
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development of religion is effectively described and analyzed 
in the light of the traditional psychological distinction of feel- 
ing, will, and thought. It is shown that as society develops, the 
interaction of the personal and social factors becomes important, 
while (at the same time) the interaction of the psychical fac- 
tors becomes prominent with the development of the inward 
side of religion. Thus religion tends to become an expression 
of the concrete nature of man, which in its highest stage reveals 
a transcendent aspect. Psychology, however, cannot determine 
the validity of the process of development. The problem of the 
ultimate meaning of religion must be handed over to metaphysics. 

A chapter on the place of the moral ideal in the religious 
consciousness forms a transition to the speculative treatment of 
the subject. "Our regress on the Ultimate Ground of Experi- 
ence is along two lines, proceeding in the one case by judg- 
ments of fact and in the other by judgments of value. The 
one path is that of reflective thinking on experience, the other 
that of examining the needs of faith and the demands of the 
inner life. Both ways converge upon the same goal, but each 
presents a view of the object which is not disclosed by the 
other." The postulate to which they point is, that the ultimate 
ground of experience (the universe itself fundamentally under- 
stood) is at once rational and righteous. The special interpre- 
tation of this position, which commends itself most to the author, 
is found in a modified form of the metaphysics of Lotze. 

The significance of this volume at the present time lies chiefly 
in its protest against the tendency to lay exclusive stress, in 
religion and generally in life, on feeling, will, and 'results,' 
rather than on reason. A recent critic has well said that "if 
reason leads us astray, the remedy is more and better reasoned 
reason: the attempt to change the center of experience to an- 
other factor in the process breaks down on this essential fact 
of human nature, that reason is the distinctive note of man. 
Reason, in short, is the compass by which we steer; discard it, 
and, as experience has shown, and still shows, there is no super- 
stition, however riotous or exploded, that is not at hand. ' ' The 
book may be highly commended as an interesting and instruc- 
tive contribution to the problems of the philosophy of religion 
as they are now shaping themselves. 

S. H. Mbllone. 

Edinburgh. 



